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Port Arthur; in the second stage, Russia had lost two-thirds of the
southern branch, which passed to Japan by the Treaty of Portsmouth
and became the South Manchurian Railway; the third stage was that
of Russia's eclipse after the Revolution of 1917, when she lost all
part in the railway; the fourth that of her return to a joint share with
China in the management and profits of a C.E.R. which had then
been formally 'commercialized'; the fifth and last stage began in
September 1931, when the Chinese Government's authority came to
an end in Manchuria.
Russian rights in the C.E.R. included, at that time, the appoint-
ment of Soviet citizens to the posts of Vice-President and General
Manager and the employment of Russians at the head of various
departments. These officials now found themselves yoked with
Manchurian (in some cases Japanese) colleagues, directed by Japanese
policy and supported by the power of Japan, in the place of the
Chinese officials of the former regime who, when they became over-
bearing, had been proved to be amenable to a display of military force.
These were the circumstances of Russian participation in the
administration of the line when the traffic on the eastern section
(between Harbin and Pogranichnaya), which had been seriously
interrupted since September 1931, became practically paralysed by
the depredations of bandits, whose attacks on trains and kidnapping
of railway officials were alleged by Moscow to be carried on with the
connivance of the Japanese and 'Manchukuo' military authorities
and police. Simultaneously, a dispute was gathering strength con-
cerning the retention by the U.S.S.R. of some 4,000 wagons of rolling-
stock in transit, which the 'Manchukuo' authorities claimed to be
C.E.R. property, but which the Soviet Government declared to have
belonged originally to the Russian railways, while at the same time
maintaining that a still larger quantity of Russian rolling-stock was
being held up on the C.E.R. itself.1
Threats of retaliation by the 'Manchukuo' authorities culminated
in the stoppage, on the 8th April, 1933, of goods through-traffic at
the frontier station of Manchuli, no wagons being permitted to pass
from the C.E.R. to the Trans-Baikal line. On the 16th April this
action drew a strongly wordecl note from Monsieur Karakhan to
Monsieur Ota, the Japanese Ambassador at Moscow. After referring
to the lack of protection from the competent authorities against the
1 A part at least of the disputed material appears to have dated from the
Allied intervention in Siberia in the years 1918-20, when it was supplied by
the United States for military needs in Manchuria and Siberia, on guarantees
of payment by the other Powers concerned.